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By Dr. V. Keith Thorne 


An updated and revised version of 

General Crook’s campaign against 

the Yavapai and the Tonto Apache 
people of Central Arizona 1872-1882 


Dedication 


This book is dedicated to the soldiers of 
the Frontier Army. Their sacrifice and 
devotion to duty has never been 
fully appreciated by their country. 


These unsung heroes of the Frontier 
Army served in a hostile environment of 
desert heat, waterless terrain, blowing 
dust, snakes, scorpions, poor rations and 
horrible living quarters. They faced 
death daily and when taken alive, were 
tortured and mutilated in a savage style. 


All of this they endured for 
the great sum of $13 a month. 


Dr. V. Keith Thorne 
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Officer of the Sth Cavalry in dress parade uniform while at Fort Verde, Circa 1870s. 
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WHITE EYES, LONG K 


AND RENEGADE INDIAN 
Against The Yavapai and Apache Indians 


General Crook’s Arizona Campaign 
By Dr. V. Keith Thorne 


he labors, endurance and combats of the 
western regular created the framework of law 
and order that made settlement and social 
development possible. As members of the 
Regular Army, these men formed an important 
segment of our usually slighted national 
military continuum, upon and around which 
our massive armies have been created in times of crises.”’ 
Don Rickey, Jr. 

Forty Miles A Day On Beans And Hay 

What was it like to live in the Verde Valley following the ending 
of the Civil War in 1865? This beautiful area stretching from red 
rock country (Sedona) to the lower valley where cottonwood trees 
line the banks of the Rio Verde, was a pioneer’s dream. But, until 
1882, it was too dangerous a place to settle down. 

The early settlers’ efforts to grow crops, raise cattle, build homes 
and establish a community, brought on inevitable attacks by 
Indians. The Verde Valley was the stronghold of the Yavapai and 
Tonto Apaches, who fiercely fought against this white invasion, 
and the intrusion on their way of life. In those days, Indians referred 
to the troopers as “long knives” because of the sabers they carried 
in the early part of the Indian Wars, and the settlers and miners 


as “white eyes.” 
The “white-eyes” of Arizona and the Verde Valley were, 
according to the Indians, formidable foes. These foes were different 
were never without their 


from their Mexican prey, in that they 
deadly rifles and were extremely accurate with their guns. They 
were difficult to kill, and even while dying, thought of only one 


thing - to take with them as many Indian enemies as they could 
into the shadows of death. 

Old timers and veterans of the frontier army often claimed that 
the only way to kill an Apache was to shoot him (or her) in the 
head, heart or back, otherwise, they were next to impossible to 
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kill. When wounded or tortured, Apaches rarel 
Trained from childhood to endure the most gru 
ships and pain, they even tolerated ghastly for 
most stoic manner. Some went so far as to taun 
they were being tortured. 

An Indian agent to the Tonto Apaches once witnessed 
incident. The agent recalled the Apache shouting to his torturer 
“T’m the one who killed your wife by cutting out her tongue, gouging 
out her eyes and stripping skin from her breasts.” The infuriated 
torturer proceeded to inflict the very same injuries upon his vic- 
tim, only to be provoked even more when the Apache did not offer 
the slightest indication that he was suffering. It was customary for 
an Apache woman, following the death of her warrior husband, 
to cut off some of her own fingers as part of her mourning ceremony. 
White captives were usually turned over to the Apache women when 
brought to their camps. It was their privilege to do most of the 
torturing as retribution for the loss of their own loved ones at the 
hands of the white eyes. 

The Indian wars between the Tonto and Yavapai people and the 
soldiers and settlers of the Verde Valley did not begin until after 
1865 when two small white settlements were established in the 
valley. One year earlier, the Verde Valley was scouted for the first 
time by soldiers of the Territorial Governor’s escort. Also present 
that year were grass cutters forging for hay. In February of 1865 
the two white settlements were established, one of which formed 
the area’s first permanent white man’s occupation. Its ten male 
settlers hastily built a small stone fort on Clear Creek. 

In March 1865, two women settlers and three more men arrived 
at this stone fort on Clear Creek. Three months later they were 
attacked by Indians. Their livestock was stolen and their crops were 
destroyed. By now there was a total of 24 white settlers in the area. 
Seventeen were men, three were women and four children. Three 
months later in July of 1865, the settlers requested military pro- 
tection after suffering their first casualties. Two of the men were 
severely wounded in an Indian ambush. 

Because of this conflict, Company K, Ist New Mexico Volunteer 
Cavalry, consisting of one lieutenant and eighteen troopers were 
sent from Fort Whipple in Prescott to the Verde Valley upon “urgent 
report.” Company K established a tent camp, known as “The Camp 
on the Clear Fork of the Rio Verde.” It was located near a small 
Verde Valley settlement and was officially named Camp Lincoln 
by the end of 1865. 

By September 1866, the first regular army troops were assigned 
to duty in the Verde Valley. It was garrisoned by two officers and 
39 men of Company C, 14th U.S. Infantry. A year later in April 
1867, Camp Lincoln had two companies of infantry from the U.S. 
14th, now comprising four officers and 139 enlisted men. 

Within a few months after their arrival, this small detachment 


y showed emotion 

eling physical hard- 
ms of torture in the 
t their captors while 


such an 
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of troopers became engaged in its first battle with 

Apaches. Five of the ‘hostiles’ were killed. Phos hone te ae 
of that year, the Yavapai and Tonto Apaches continued constant 
raids on the ranchers and settlers, often escaping with large amounts 
of livestock and cleverly avoiding direct contact with the soldiers 
at Camp Lincoln. 

Recognizing the need for more help, Companies A and E, First 
Arizona Volunteer Infantry, marched from Fort Whipple to Camp 
Lincoln the following year. This time a captain, two lieutenants 
and 129 soldiers arrived, and soon were engaged in another con- 
frontation with the Tonto Apaches. The 47 soldiers engaged in this 
conflict suffered no casualities, but did manage to kill 17 Apaches 
and took a large number of them prisoner. 

By 1870, the civilian population of the Verde Valley numbered 
172 men and two women. During that same year, the first cavalry 
troops were assigned to duty in the Verde Valley. Troops A, E and 
G of the Third Cavalry established a tent camp to be called Camp 
Verde. This was located at the present State Park site. Construc- 
tion of a permanent post began in June, 1871 after rampant malaria 
at Camp Lincoln (renamed Camp Verde in November 1868), 
required that the post be moved to higher ground one mile south 
to its present location. 

Officers quarters, stables, barracks and a hospital were built in 
this new location and an area cleared for a parade ground. Eight 
years later, this new site was designated Fort Verde, replacing the 
name Camp Verde. Despite this more desirable establishment, 
hostile raids continued and the threat of death hung over settlers, 
troopers and Indians alike. 

In the summer of 1871, some 56 Tonto Apaches were killed by 
Fort Verde soldiers. Once again, the soldiers escaped casualties. 

In the spring of 1872 construction began on the government road 
to Camp Apache, known today as Crook’s Trail. The trail started 
at Ft. Whipple and wound its way to Camp Verde and up through 
the forest of the Mogollon Ridge, ending at Camp Apache, (later 
Ft. Apache). That fall, Lt. Col. (Brevet Major General) Crook, 
commanding officer of the Department of Arizona began his 
campaign against the Indians of Central Arizona. Within months, 
the Battle of Skeleton Cave took place providing Gen. Crook with 
his first major victory, with credit going to the Sth U.S. Cavalry, 
Companies G, L, and M. Company A, Sth Cavalry and Company 
I, 23rd Infantry fought the Battle of Turret Peak in March 1873 
and provided another major victory in Gen. Crook’s campaign. 

By April 1873, Chief Chalipun and around 300 of his followers 
surrendered to Gen. Crook at Camp Verde. At this time, the post 
eacison consisted of Company I, First Cavalry; Company A, Fifth 
; ried and Company A, 23rd Infantry totaling eight officers and 
veri isted men. This also included two doctors. In 1879, Camp 

was Officially called Fort Verde and civilians numbered 
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William Wallace Wotherspoon. Born — Second Lieutenant Calvin Duval 
Cowles (1849-1937), served at Camp 


November 1850. Made Brigadier 

General in October 1907, Retired Verde from 19 December 1873 to 5 July 

November 1914. Died October 1921. 1874 with Company B, 23rd Infantry. 
Photo taken in 1873 shortly after his 


Photo taken after his commissioning in 
1873 and before the uniform revision of graduation from West Point. 


1882. Served at Fort Verde October 
1878 to June 1879. 
tablished in Arizona 


FORTS WITHOUT WALLS Fort Whipple was typical of forts es: 
and the Southwest during the Indian wars from 1860s - 80s. Apaches and other 


‘hostile’ tribes rarely if ever attacked entire forts, preferring instead to employ 
ndently). It was common, 


guerrilla tactics (fighting in small groups acting indepe 
however, for them to initiate early morning raids on livestock at these forts. 


(Sharlot Hall Museum [SHM]) 


247 people. Forty of them were women an 

When not engaged in combat, the life of tis oiler cofiiar wil 

Sori his hostile envirthment, Not only did he face threats ftom 

‘ ent. Not only did he face threats from 
marauding Indians, but his living conditions were unbearable. 
Stifling desert heat, disease, blowing dust, snakes, scorpions, poor 
rations and clothing, bad equipment, poor quarters in isolated camps 
and forts in waterless, desolate regions were his daily companions. 

The possibility of being wounded and taken alive, then slowly 
tortured by such means as being staked out on an ant hill, or worse, 
roasted alive instead, head down over a campfire with a horrible 
mutilation to follow, were common threats. These are just a few 
examples of what these frontier soldiers faced, and all for the great 
sum of thirteen dollars a month. 

Modern movies and writing portray the frontier regular as a 
dashing, romantic figure - or brand him as a squaw or baby killer, 
who degraded and oppressed the ‘Noble red man’ by intruding 
into his land. In truth, the trooper of the Regular Army was a pro- 
fessional made up of recent Irish, German, English and Slavic 
emigrants. Many were Civil War veterans who enlisted after that 
war ended in 1865. 

Often they were illiterate when they enlisted, neither able to read 
nor write. Because the army required all personnel to be able to 
“read, write and cipher” any who were unable to do these things 
were taught at post schools. Many of the foreign emigrants joined 
the army in order to take advantage of this opportunity. 

A great number of these men were also psychologically and 
physically isolated from their fellow Americans, completely un- 
prepared for what they were getting into, similar to the Vietnam 
veterans of modern times. It remains a national disgrace that more 
recognition hasn’t been given to these men who sacrificed not 
only their lives, but often their dignity. They fought under untold 
hardships in a guerrilla warfare for which they were not trained. 
In some cases, they fought an enemy who had been supplied with 
superior weaponry by the U.S. Government. ; 

During the Civil War, many of these men were indeed heroes, 
but little recognition was given them when they fought in the 
Indian Wars. They were heroes, of course, to the settlers in the 
Western plains and Southwest desert. Without their protection, set- 
tlers, miners, and railroad workers making their way west would 
have suffered even more, had not the U.S. Army played a major 
part in their survival. 

The daily routine of garrison duty was often dull and boring. 
A trooper, or soldier with any experience or skill as a carpenter, 
barber, tailor, or cobbler was usually given this duty. The men got 
their hair cut once a month by the company barber and were re- 
quired to shave twice a week. The barber did this on his own time 
and was paid fifty cents per man each month. However, this did 
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YAVAPAI SCOUTS - 1870s. Chief of Scouts Al Sieber preferred the Tonto Apache 
scouts over Yavapai because the Yavapai insisted on four days of a purification 
ceremony following each scouting expedition, particularly if any killing was 


involved. Tontos did not adhere to such requirements, and therefore did not 
slow expeditions down. [SHM] 


Capt. J.C. Burke, Capt. McGonigle and General George Crook. 1880s. [SHM] 
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sels a him from his regular duties as a guard or for cleaning 

Men who were detailed as cooks and bakers, which provided 
necessary troop services, received neither pay or special rank. Men 
often served as blacksmiths, wagoners and farriers (responsible for 
shoeing all horses in a company which totaled on average 65 horses 
or less). Farriers also helped keep wagons in good order). 

Thirty-five cents a day was paid to the post school teacher who 
had a background of some education, such as writing, reading and 
arithmetic. He taught those enlisted men, and officer’s children 
who desired further education. 

Being a ‘Striker’ was usually considered the most desirable 
duty. In contrast to barracks life, the Striker was freed from routine 
duties, because he was associated with his officer’s family. He 
thereby received special privileges and much better food. He waited 
on the officer and his family’s every need, usually enjoying extra, 


ay from the officer he served. 
Most troopers resented, and somewhat scorned the officer’s 


Striker, much as children would a teacher’s pet. As a result, these 
servants were derisively known as “‘dog-robbers.” 

But given the monotonous routine and the soldier’s daily menu, 
one can hardly blame an enlisted man for offering his services as 
a Striker. For one thing, his diet improved considerably. 

Sgt. Pearly S. Eaton, who was stationed at Camp Verde, described 
in his diary the typical menu that was the daily fare of the soldier 
who was not a Striker: 

“For breakfast we had dry sliced bread (no butter) and coffee 
(no milk); For dinner, sliced beef, dried bread and coffee; for 
supper, coffee straight - just dry bread and coffee ... the food 
was very poor.” 

Army rations did not include milk, butter, or eggs. Soldiers often 
used company funds to purchase these items. Commissary supplied 
rations did not include fresh vegetables - the enlisted men had to 
obtain these for themselves from whatever available source they 
could find. 

Troops sought assignment to extra duty for reasons other than 
pay, for they could be excused from some guard duty and drills. 
For twenty-five cents a day, hospital duty entitled a trooper to 

extra pay and he was excused from other routine chores. 

As in most armies, the non-commissioned officers, Corporals 
and Sergeants, were the key personnel in the smooth operation and 
maintenance of the required daily routine and discipline. They acted 
as executive officers to their commanding officers of the troop to 
which they were assigned. 
eae drills on the parade ground, the entire procedure was 
ae the close control and observation of the Ist Sergeant, with 
Sin ew officer present. The officer rarely. was in close associ- 

members of his troop, and was usually somewhat aloof. 
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ing the Civil War, practically all the forts in Ap; 
New Mexico were abandoned. It 1s reported, that tsflowin and 
outbreak of the Civil War when these frontier soldiers were re ng the 
from Arizona, only a few civilians stayed behind ... the reli 
to safer country. . 
Although most of the people in the East looked upon the India 
lers in the plains and desert considered then 


as noble red men, sett lain 
red for their lives. They knew there would 


“Red Devils,” and fea 
be an increase in massacres once the soldiers left...and there was 


The Indians interpreted this exodus of soldiers as a sign that they 
had successfully run them out with their harassing and villainous 
attacks. None were more surprised than these same Indians when 


the soldiers returned four years later. 

Cochise and Magnus Colorado, with enthusiastic cooperation 
of other Apache leaders, laid waste to all the Southwest during 
the Civil War. All the mines were closed in Arizona, even those 
at Tubac, and one after another of Arizona’s cities were abandoned. 
Only Tucson survived this devastating upheaval that made a 
smoking, smoldering, wasteland out of Arizona and New Mexico. 
The Plains Indians further north took advantage of the Civil War 
to devastate large areas in the Northwest. 


GENERAL GEORGE CROOK (1829-1890) 


_ Fort Verde was one of General Crook’s bases when he was put 
in command of the Department of Arizona by order of the Secretary 
of War in 1871. It was from here that he launched his intense 
campaign against the Yavapai and Apache Indians, and did not let 
up until his mission was accomplished. Because of the unique tactics 
he employed, it took him less than two years to bring a temporary 
ry to the Indian Wars which had been raging in the Southwest 
or over 300 years. 
Mdioas George Crook was known to the Indians as Nan-Tan- 
differe ( is ief Grey Wolf). His attitude toward the Indians was 
ert aa that of his predecessors. He had a better under- 
hoc , . the Indian’s problems, and more compassion towar 
Sevapai ght, even though many of the present-day Apaches and 
Ae to Gu, nik agree with that assumption. 
Bourke ti nats Crook’s appearance, a description by Captain John 
» who served under him, details it best: 


“His per. | : 
I bas appearance was impressive, but without the slightest 
as an old stick Ls eee and overdressed military man; he was as pian 
hee. ep a nena more like an honest country squire than i 
penetrating tt his i lke expedition. He had blue-grey ¢yes: quick pe 

indy pote te glance, a finely chiseled Roman nose, 4 ju™ and yw 
of indomitable sh f -arched head, a good brow and a general expre ssn 
had ne ution, honest purpose, sagacity, and good intention 
n to wearing a uniform, and to the glitter and filigr 


Of the mili 
ita ; 
'Y profession. He was essentially a man of acto” 
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spoke but little, and to the point, but was fond of listenin i 
tions of others. He was at all times gocannb 45 the humblest soldier 
or the poorest © prospector, ’’ without ever losing a certain dignity which 
repelled familiarity, but had no semblance of haughtiness. He never used 
profanity and indulged in no equivocal language.”’ 


His chosen mode of transportation was his favorite mule, Apache. 
Capt. Bourke also noted: ‘“‘Crook’s council of war differed from 
those of any general he had known. He never asked anyone for 
an opinion, and never gave one of his own.” 

General Crook graduated from West Point in 1852, and in 1862, 
was wounded during the Civil War. He obtained the rank of Ma- 
jor General before the conflict between the states ended. 

Following the Civil War, Crook continued his army career, this 
time as an Indian fighter. Although Crook has gone down in history 
as one of this country’s greatest Indian fighters, there are some 
historians who believe General Crook was too timid, slow, cautious, 
and at times failed to press attacks even when he had superior forces. 

Crook made a name for himself in the Southwest, where his final 
victory over Geronimo was the climax of his military life. Crook 
was known for his skill as a leader against tribes, and was respected 
by the Indians for his honesty in dealing with them. All in all these 
factors helped shorten the Apache Wars and in some people’s 
opinion, benefited both whites and Indians in the long run. 

Gen. Crook had his base of command at Fort Whipple, Prescott, 
where he laid down his policy toward the Indians in his General 


Order: 


“The Commanding General, after making a thorough and exhaustive 
examination among the Indians. . . regrets to say that he finds among them 
a general feeling of distrust and want of confidence in the whites, 
especially the soldiers; and also that much dissatisfaction, dangerous 
to the peace of the country, exists among them. Officers and soldiers. . .are 
reminded that one of the fundamental principles of the military character 
is justice to all - Indians as well as white man - and that a disregard 
of this principal is likely to bring about hostilities, and cause the deaths 
of the very people they are sent here to protect. In all their dealings with 
the Indians, officers must be careful not only to observe the strictest 
fidelity, but to make no promise, not in their power to carry out; all 
grieving arising in their jurisdiction should be redressed, so then an 
accumulation of them may not cause an outbreak.”’ 


Pe daey Crook next ordered all squatters and unauthorized miners 
rpavcombde themselves from the Camp Date Creek and Camp Verde 
Pe ebceem He even started an investigation which resulted in 
abies organization of the Indian Department, and the discharge of 
hendt and higher-up officials in the same department. 
Trail, major achievement was his installation of the Crooks’s 
A 
Gate ony a portion of the Crook’s Trail was actually built 
- Crook himself (that portion which lay between Camp Verde 
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ndians he led. [FVSP] 
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and the junction of the Ft. Defiance - Ft. Apac 

trail was 175 miles long. It began at Ft. Whipple are ‘nee 
ed the eee “ee Te Ri Sebeaiae pine wilderness of the higher 
terrain of the Mogollon Rim, finally endi 
ine ‘Moontain : y ending at Fort Apache in the 

In her delightful book, VANISHED ARIZONA, Martha 
Summmerhayes recalled her own excursion along the Crook Trail 
in the 1870s. She relates her experience as a young Army wife, 
accompanying her Lieutenant husband to Fort Apache. She was 
the first woman to travel by wagon along Crook’s Trail. 

Camping along the trail at night, Martha could not free herself 
from anxiety of an Apache attack. Everywhere she looked, she 
imagined a fierce Apache behind a dark tree trunk. Seeking 
assurance one night from her husband, he patted her lovingly and 
told her she could feel safe about going to sleep. “The Apaches 
never attack at night,’ he said. Several minutes later, Martha 
whispered. . “‘When do they attack?”. . ““Just before dawn,’ he 
yawned. 

Unbeknownst to Martha Summerhayes, she had as much reason 
to fear the Yavapai warriors as she did the Apache. By the 1870s, 
both of these distinctly different tribes had joined forces to fight 
for their sacred lands in the Verde Valley. Yavapais are not Apaches, 
but even Crook did not bother to make this tribal distinction because 
the Yavapais dressed and raided just like the Apaches. This error 
on his part, and that of other white Americans, caused untold hard- 
ship and suffering for this Yuman-speaking tribe, who initially tried 
in vain to avoid war with the U.S. Army. Some non-Indian historians 
claim the Yavapai preferred raiding civilians to fighting the U.S. 
Army. But if this was true, the Yavapais soon realized their worst 
fears, that raiding only brought the wrath of the army down upon 
them. 

The major reason for Crook’s eventual success in the “Apache 
Wars” (which included the Yavapais) was his establishment of the 
Indian Scout Service. Crook used one Indian band against another, 
relying on the traditional enmities that often existed between them. 
In his war against the Tonto Apaches and Yavapais for instance, 
Crook employed Scouts from the White Mountain band, whose 
historic association with their northern brethren rarely had been 
friendly. The man Crook chose most often to lead these Scouts 
was Chief of Scouts, Al Sieber. 


INDIAN SCOUTS VERSUS INDIAN OUTLAWS 
_ General George Crook proved that Indian Scouts were necessary 
“ the successful elimination of Indian hostiles in Northern Arizona. 
he main figures in that triumph were the civilian and army leaders 
eS controlled, managed, led and inspired those Indian Scouts. 
offi, were known as Chief of Scouts. Normally they were not the 
icers in command, but as head of all Scouts, they were actually 
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1870s. [FVSP] 


Chief of Scouts, 


Al Sieber, 


in command in the truest sense of the word. Co 

learned quickly while in the field to base fol deus (on 
whatever their Chief of Scouts advised. Such were the likes of Al 
Sieber and Dan O'Leary, both well-known Chiefs of Scouts in the 
Verde Valley, while Mickey Free was one of the Verde Valley’s most 
notorious Indian Scouts. 

Mickey Free had been captured by the Apaches when he was 
a boy, and had not been treated well by them. As a Scout, he 
delighted in their suffering, and took great satisfaction in helping 
to exterminate them whenever possible. Of all the Scouts, he was 
the least liked and respected by Indian people. Al Sieber, who 
worked with Mickey Free, once described him as “half Mexican, 
half Irish and whole son-of-a-bitch.” 

Cochise, the famous leader of the Chiruachua Apaches, was 
wrongly accused of Free’s childhood kidnapping in 1861. It was 
because of this, and the unbelievable bungling by a greenhorn 
lieutenant, that one of the most vicious Apache uprisings in the 
Southwest erupted. 

In 1861, Cochise was accused of stealing Mickey Free from a 
ranch near Fort Buchanan. Like most Apaches, Cochise had a bitter 
hatred and distrust for all white men, which stemmed from an 
incident in which his wife and children were slaughtered by whites. 

But Cochise had been at peace for awhile when the 7th Infantry 
camped near his stronghold on Apache Pass. One Lieut. George 
Bascom was sent to retrieve the child, Mickey Free, from Cochise’ 
encampment. Cochise, along with some warriors, came to Bascom’s 
tent to talk to him. As soon as Cochise arrived, the soldiers tried 
to take him into custody. Cochise drew a knife and slashed his way 
out of the tent, leaving his fellow warriors to be seized as hostages. 
Cochise immediately captured several white men to assure an 
exchange of prisoners. Due to Bascom’s bungling, the exchange 
never took place. Furious, Cochise saw to it that the white men 
were tortured and put to death. The soldiers retaliated by hanging 
the Indians, and another brutal war began. 

During this war of hatred, it is a known historical fact that 
Cochise tortured at least 16 prisoners by dragging them behind 
horses with a rope until they died. He was known to have burned 
18 men alive at the stake, and tortured many others by cutting flesh 
slowly from their bodies until they died in agonizing, screaming 
pain. With this kind of statistic, one can only believe Cochise was 
a murderous, sadistic outlaw, and truly an uncivilized savage by 
white man’s standards. But some say he was a typical Apache and 
better than most. Despite Hollywood movies to the contrary, he 
was never of the same mold as Chief Joseph of the Nez Perce or 
Crazy Horse and other respected warriors. 
eee eet those who viewed him differently. One doctor, 

.N. Ellis, observed Cochi 
Granger i 1871 hise during a peace conference with Gen. 
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Tonto Apache scouts at Fort Verde, 1870-80s. [FVSP] 
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Sieber ae 
Sieber (middle) with Tonto scouts, 1870s. [FVSP] 
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“While he was talking, we had a fine opportunity to study this most 
remarkable man. Evidently he was about 58 years old, 5’8‘‘ tall, in 
erson lithe and wiry, every muscle being well-rounded and firm. A silver 
thread was now and then visible in his otherwise black hair which he 
wore cut straight around his head, about level with his chin. His 
countenance displayed great force. 

“General Granger expressed the White Father’s desire for peace. 
He reiterated that the land, mountains and valleys he was now in, would 
be part of his reservation. Cochise, expressing his doubt, gave his speech 
- asad speech, relating the unsolvable problems revolving around the 
white man’s intrusion of his sacred homeland. 

Cochise stated .. .‘‘when I was young, I walked all over the country, 
east and west, and saw no other people than the Apaches. After many 
summers, I walked again and found another race of people who had come 
to take it. How is it? Why is it that the Apaches want to die - that they 
carry their lives on their fingernails? They roam over the hills and plains, 
and want the heavens to fall on them. The Apaches were once a great 
nation; they are now but a few...many have been killed in battle. . .tell 
me, if the Virgin Mary has walked throughout all the land, why has she 
never entered the land of the Apache?’’ 


Cochise ended this oratory stating he would never consent to 
life on the Tularosa Reservation in New Mexico. “That is a long 
way off,’ he stated. “The flies in those mountains eat out the eyes 
of the horses. The bad spirits live there. I have drunk of these 
waters. . .I do not want to leave here.” 

In spite of General Granger’s promise that he would not be sent 
to the Tularosa Reservation, within months, that is exactly where 
Cochise and his people were ordered to go. Cochise kept his 
promise. He fled into his beloved mountains. Once again, the 
Apaches were on the warpath. Some 56 raids were made in the 
year that followed. Over 45 white people lost their lives as a result, 
and the numbers of wounded and amount of livestock stolen, soared. 

The white man’s inability to follow through on his promises, 
always reaped death and destruction. For the Tonto and Yavapai 
people of Central Arizona, however, such men as Crook and Al 
Sieber went out of their way to be honest and straight forward in 
their dealings with the Indians. After Crook took control in Central 
and Northern Arizona in 1871, the Indian Wars came to a speedy 
conclusion, simply because men like Crook and Al Sieber kept 
their word. 

Al Sieber was not only honest in his dealings with the Indians, 
he was considered a gentleman among his own people. Tom Horn, 
another respected Chief of Scouts, and Al Sieber were great friends 
and shared many adventures together. Like Sieber, Horn was known 
. an excellent Chief of Scouts. Unfortunately, Horn was hanged 
Sa many years after the Indian Wars, for a crime he did 

ommit. 
Pid a containment of the Southwest, the value of Crook’s 
proved case in point. During the period between 
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Geronimo, 1870s. [FVSP] 
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972-14, fewer than 20 hostile Indians were ki 
regular army without using Scouts. Wieneee the captured by 
who took advantage of the Indian Scout system, kill {94 bomen 
tured more than 330 duri » Killed 275 hostiles 
a », the value of the Scout rf ey ta adit ane eee 
say, s during t ; 
Territory, was invaluable. 8 the Indian Wars of Arizona 

The way that General Crook persuaded Indians to be 
against their own people was by telling them: “‘T pt lr drs 
to help me to run down bad ones. This is the way white people 
do it; if there are bad men in neighborhoods, all law-abiding citizens 
turn out to assist the officers of the law in arresting and punishing 
those who will not behave themselves. I hope that you will see 
it’s your duty to do the same.” 

Being fed and clothed and put on the payroll of the U.S. Army, 
helped persuade many to join up. Also, since the government policy 
toward the Indians in Arizona was primarily that of extermination, 
it was a safe choice. 

Scouting was an easy thing to do, particularly when assigned 
to tracking old tribal rivals. The Indians had been doing this for 
centuries. 

Crook used as an example to them, that the white man had 
outlaws too. Men like Frank and Jesse James, the Dalton Gang 
and Cole Younger were bad men who needed to be hunted down, 
just as Indian outlaws like Geronimo, Cochise and Delchay should 
be hunted down. 

Not all Indian Scouts in Arizona were Apaches. To fill out the 
ranks, General Crook enlisted Yavapais, Walapais, Pimas and Piutes, 
among others. Both Crook and Sieber preferred the Tonto Apaches 
of Central Arizona overall, and considered them the best Scouts. 
Yavapais were excellent Scouts also, but they required a four day 
purification ceremony following an engagement in which there was 
killing, and this simply slowed things down too much. 


Men like Al Sieber were put in control of one Company of 


Indian Scouts, usually consisting of 26 Indians, who were attached 


to a column of cavalry. Sieber became one of Gen. Crook’s most 
renowned Chief of Scouts. 

Al Sieber was born in Rhineland, Germany in 1844. His widowed 
mother brought her family to America when AI was still a boy. 

As an adult, Sieber stood six feet in height, and was a man of 
strength, and powerfully built. He had penetrating blue eyes, and 
wore his blond hair short. He always sported a mustache, which 
was common during this period. 

An excellent shot, Sieber never hesitated to take aim and kill 
when the need arose. He maintained a loyalty among his Scouts 
both through fear and honest dealings. He said, “I do not deceive 
them, but always tell them the truth. When I say I’m going to kill 
them, I do it, and when I tell them I’m their friend, they know 
It.” There was rarely a deserter among Sieber’s Company of 
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field, this was the method used to ca 
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rry wounded back to camp. 


Jadia Soon vad i Central A 

Sieber arrived in Central Arizona durin 
sh in the late 1860s. This was also the fine often ri 
ache Wars in that area. ai 
Violence raged on both sides as Arizon 


a soil b 
in the blood of men, women and children, both ted aid Shier 


To pluck a gold nugget out of the soil, one h 

to fight ot . a course A ere liana tever ae se 
they had to give up their hunting gr : 

rey the white man’s lust for gold: SHOR A Wey at es 

When Sieber arrived in Prescott in 1867, it was an established 

old camp with a population of around 500. He arrived after 

mustering out of the Civil War, working his way westward doing 
odd jobs. Just 25 years of age, and without funds, he signed on 
to ride guard for Teamster Dan Hazzard. It was a dangerous job 
to bring freight into Prescott through hostile territory. From behind 
any bush or rock, there was a constant threat of being attacked 
by either marauding Indians, Mexican bandits, or plain-old outlaws. 

Soon Sieber made friends with such Indian fighters as Dan 
O’Leary, John Townsend and Ed Peck. Dan O’Leary, possibly the 
most famous Indian fighter up until 1868, had guided a survey party 
for General William Jackson Palmer when he was looking for a 
railroad route through Northern Arizona in 1867. O’Leary and Ed 
Peck were always in the news during the decade of the 60s, because 
of their continued success in fighting Indians. 

Eventually Sieber became foreman of a large ranch near Prescott. 
Here he was called upon to fight Indians on a regular basis. With 
the help of Dan O’Leary, he became most proficient in learning 
the rudiments of scouting. Sieber developed the keen ability to hear, 
see and smell, and accumulate and evaluate evidence. Upon this 
basis, he could make fast decisions about what was happening, 
what might happen and why it was happening at all. From his friend 
O’Leary, Sieber learned and learned well. 

When Gen. Crook arrived in Arizona with orders to crush Yavapai 
and Apache resistance, Al Sieber was one of the first Crook sought 
to train and oversee his companies of Indian Scouts. Crook im- 
mediately admired Sieber’s worth, and could see that he was a 
knowledgeable Scout. 

General Crook needed men like Sieber, whose skills he described 
as extraordinary. Crook placed equal value on his other Scout 
leaders like Dan O’Leary, Archie McIntosh and Tom Horn. 

Crook’s plan to subdue the hostiles entailed placing small 
commands into the field to saturate the territory and either fight 
or keep Indians so stirred up that they would choose to surrender 
rather than starve or be routed out and slaughtered. Winter snows 
aided in this operation. 

Crook’s ruthless plans involved destroying the Indian’s food 
Supply and not only subjecting them to starvation, but also to 
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Fort Verde Today : Looking across the parade . 
grounds toward the Commanding Officer's house (right) 
and the home of the Post Physician. photo by Alan Caillou. 
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Officers and their wives on a post porch at Fort Verde, 1880s. [SHM] 
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Fort Verde soldiers in a dress pa 


ae 


Photo taken in front of one 
officer is Second Lieutenant 


is unknown as is the identity 
from May to December 1885 


i 


pesssks 


é. 


tory officer quart 
ee a 0 0D I, 10th Cavalry. The lady 


mount j is his wife Louise Smith. 
unted on the white horse ie ish if hildren. Lieutend 
January 


and again from 
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e Indian Wars, this became the genera 
freezing. dip raed mins used the winter months as their alj 
Be ae wh, capture or kill Indians during their most vulnerabje 
time. i Idiers and Scouts attacked, burned and 
Throughout the ple et ed out food supplies and killed off 
Gidea Neate tana ais ds. After the Superstition M 
the Indians half-starved pony herds. 6 P d oun- 
tains were cleared of hostiles, the war moved east an west of the 
Verde River. By the first week of April 1873, bands of Indians began 
to surrender, most of them at Fort Verde. They complained that 
“every rock had turned into a soldier and that soldiers sprang from 

nd.” 

The only one who did not surrender at first was the renegade 
Delchay, who was also known as “‘Red Ant.’ White historians claim 
he was a Tonto Apache who was the most notorious renegade and 
“scourge” of the Tonto Basin and of the Verde Valley. His reputa- 
tion was every bit as elusive and treacherous as that of Geronimo. 
Just like Geronimo and Billy the Kid, Delchay had been betrayed 
by the white man, was often feared by his own people, and was 
one of the last renegades to surrender to the U-S. Army. : 

Delchay has gone down in history books as a major leader among : 
the Tonto Apaches. His stronghold was the Tonto Basin where he ‘ 
often led as many as 200 warriors on constant raids against white | 
settlers. 

In 1867, Camp Reno was established in the Green Valley on Tonto 
Creek at the far edge of the Mazatzal Mountains. Just 67 miles 


Fourteenth Infantry. 


in the hands of a young Lieutenant by the name of Richard DuBois, : 
DuBois was left with the arduous task of building a road from 
Camp McD 


ssed Delchay, that he agreed to meet 
r renewed peace talks. 
a previous ¢ uBois that the reason he had not honored 
ila Rive, Teaty was that it required his people to relocate to the 
sine Mae much too near their ancient enemies the Pima 
Settle in elchay Promised DuBois that if he were allowed 
would be +" Tonto asin near the future site of Camp Reno, he 
e infly willing to consider a permanent friendship and agree to 
ae, epee of Christianity and civilization for his people. DuBois, 
“sae and alone, accompanied Delchay to his rancheria as a 
€r gesture of good faith. 


__ 
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After a rough thirty-mile ride in w 
was surprised to receive a cordial weloone nt Weather, DuBois 
hut had been built just for his visit, an f elchay’s camp, A 
of it and a hot supper of mescal and tortillas ire blazed in front 
wards a council was called and the vipewas awaited him. A fter- 
DuBoise needed no interpreter because he hed ie Fortunately 
to learn the Apache language, a matter that pleased D a 
further. elchay even 

Ash-cav-o-til, a Yavapai leader who often rai 
presented the only threat at this meeting. At first ae raphe 
the pipe with this white enemy and even placed his double-b “ed i 
rifle at DuBois’ feet in a hostile gesture. When Delchay ex ai fe 
how DuBois had saved the lives of three Apaches, Aalto 
quickly changed his attitude. He retrieved the pipe from DuBois 
took a puff and finally shook his hand. By the end of the meeting, 
all of the Indians present agreed to guarantee safety to any 
Americans traveling alone through their country. The next morning, 
DuBois was escorted back to Camp Miller by his Apache friends, 
arriving November 25th. 

The following day, Delchay, fully armed, showed up at Camp 
Miller with seventy men, women and children for a visit. While 
the officers entertained the Indians, the enlisted men privately 
grumbled about having to cook and make coffee for those 
“detestable”? Apaches. 

The terms of the new peace treaty remained in effect through 
April of the following year. Delchay and Ash-cav-o-til’s people 
began gathering at Camp Carroll (formerly Camp Miller) and 
continued to reaffirm their willingness to settle on farms in the 
Tonto Valley. Without official authority, DuBois issued rations to 
the growing numbers of Yavapai and Apaches and even went a pi 
further by giving them condemned military clothing, blankets ome 
shelter tents which were scheduled to be burned. He argued 
it was cheaper to supply the Indians than to fight sen them. i 
solely to DuBois’ efforts, peace with these once hostile reneg 


actually began to work. ; 

In ae Ash-cav-o-til’s people furnished theaoldi 
hay and wood and even helped make the oe know- 
the buildings at Camp Reno. They shared their bee r routes for 
ledge of the country and showed the okies . “ live peace- 
the wagon roads. Delchay kept his promise, aso rotection. 
fully as long as he and his people had military - disease and 

Then Lt. DuBois became serious with oy DuBois urged 
was forced to leave on February 4. Before “ ‘ dian charges. 
the army to continue to deal justly with th oth earee who were 

Lt. Chilson assumed DuBois’ command ok «til April 1 when 
constructing Camp Reno and all remained we tse McDowell. 
Major Andrew Alexander took over C0 ea ut against hostile 
Immediately, Alexander ordered a major Sco 
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To a2 ountains. Major Alexander an 
rack raved at Camp O'Connell well ahead of ai 
Der ie of the First and Eighth Cavalries, one of : 
175 member troop © - ted from C the 

t cavalry expeditions ever moun e m Camp McDowell. 
sa two majors, who Delchay and Ash-cav-o-til later nicknamed 
“the Captains grande,” were pleased to also receive assurances from 
the two Indian leaders that they would help scout for the arm 
against “bad” Apaches. The Indians spent the night feasting and 
smelt with the two Majors, completely unaware of the large con- 
tingent of cavalry that would arrive the next morning. 

When the cavalry appeared on top of a ridge the next day, Ash- 
cav-o-til and his band panicked and fled into the mountains. Delchay 
and his band were gone by noon. Furious, Alexander became con- 
vinced once and for all that the army could never trust the Apaches, 

By the following day, Alexander and his troops encountered 
Delchay again waiting on a hill near the trail. Through an inter- 
preter, Delchay informed Alexander that he liked and trusted 
Dubois, but it was his intention to wage war from now on against 
the Americans. Before he could finish his speech, the troops were 
ordered to fire at him. Delchay “dropped like a rock.” When the 
troops swarmed over the hill, however, they could not find a trace 
of Delchay nor his followers. ..and the old renegade was on the 
war path again. 

With Alexander’s disruption of peace, relations with the Indians 
reached a new low. Alexander promptly declared all Apaches hostile 
and ordered that they were to be arrested or shot on sight, even 
those who carried a flag of truce. 

Later, Delchay tried again to make peace, but was shot and 
wounded by an army doctor who thought he was stealing. Delchay’s 
brother, Rising Sun, a handsome and popular leader was killed 
at Camp Reno by a soldier who also accused him of stealing and 
who later claimed he had killed Delchay himself. 

Mike Burns, a Yavapai who was orphaned as a boy and adopted 
by Captain James Burns of the Fifth Cavalry, said of Delchay, “he 
was not the only man who took up arms to fight and protect himself, 
his family, his people and his home in the hopes that he might 
conquer his enemies and be left alone in peace to enjoy the freedom 
he was once used to.’ 

Following the surrender of such hostiles as Delchay, the Indian 
troubles in Northern Arizona did not end right away. Nevertheless, 
most of the white Scouts were discharged by the end of April 1873. 
Archibald McIntosh and Al Sieber were not among those discharg- 
ed, however, but were retained to mop up the remaining renegades. 

Sieber was assigned to Fort Verde. From 1873 to 1879. He was 
the only regular guide and Chief of Scouts at Fort Verde durin 
that time, and was continually in the field. Because the Indian? 
at the Rio Verde Reservation, 16 miles from Fort Verde, were i 
mixed tribes, old feuds erupted regularly among these 2,000 peoP™: 
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it was common for many of them to bolt . 

to be brought back. Sieber was convinced rervation 
trouble at the Rio Verde Reservation, it was regardle 
was at the bottom of it. sually Del 


Delchay had been described as bei 
sadistic as Geronimo. A powerful mane mean-tempered and as 
ture, much the way his counterpart, Geronimo di re avoided cap- 
finally put a price on his head - literally. Payment erie Crook 
‘f Delshay’s head was brought to him. Dalits i be received 
feature was an earring which he wore in his coh os 

Three Tonto Scouts were sent out for the proposed a t 
decapitation. Returning from their escapade, they aire 5 
killed Delshay at Turret Mountain on the 29th of July. They brou rl 
in a scalp with part of the notorious earringed ear as proof Crook 
paid them for the scalp. On at least two different other occasions 
Delshay’s head was presented again to Crook, earring and all. Crook 
paid off all three parties. It wasn’t until the final surrender of the 
Verde Valley Indians at Camp Verde on April 27, 1873, that Crook 
came face to face with Delshay, head in tact, when Delchay finally 
surrendered. 

Six months previously, Delshay had 125 followers. Now only 
20 existed. Delshay complained, “there was a time when we could 
escape the white-eyes, but now the very rocks have become soft. 
We could not put our feet anywhere. We could not sleep, for if 
a coyote or fox barks, or stone moves, we are UP - the soldiers 
have come.” 

Delshay was finally killed by his own people on July 7, 1874. 
They were tired of being punished for his murderous behavior. His 
death was a real relief to Sieber. It finally gave him some spare 


time to poke around for the yellow metal. — 
It is likely Sieber’s Indian friends showed him the ancient mines 
near Fort Verde on what later became known as Jerome’s Cleopatra 
Hill. Unfortunately for Sieber, he never filed an official claim on 
the hill that later became the “Billion Dollar Copper Camp hi 
Jerome.” But in those days, copper had no particular Mega : . 
famous hill’s gold and silver was buried too deep for him to 


about, and the few turquoise nuggets lying around were prized only 


to accompany |, 


ir infamous f 
a After the Apaches and 


Tears” Carlos Reservation. 

aA al aed they agen oe 

relationship with the white man. For many of them, 

days were over, and they wante 

pia ae to forget their old way 

of scalps. . . ; 
After Piling at San Carlos, Sieber was assigne’ Ie re = oa 

of the first Apache police force, established by 
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and have 
ss of the 
Chay who 


Indian women 
and large olla 
in front 

of wickiup 


Picnic at the 
ruin on the 
Southeast edge 
of Montezuma 
Well in either 
1875 or 1876. 


Clum. When Geronimo first b 
, Olted Sa : 
ak. syheh Gettin policemen captured hi in 1877, Sieber, 
more put on his trail This anes again in 1882 Sct him 
by the Cibicue M - This time, Geronimo’s escay eber was once 
y 3 utiny of 1881. This was igh Precipitated 
Indian Scouts mutinied against the U.S pn only time when 
8; y. 


CIBICUE MUTINY - AUGUST 30, 1881 


In the majority of cases, a cro 
such trouble as to provoke an Sa here re could foment 
Such was the case of Indian Agent J.C. Tiff. Begg aap ie 
who cheated in the issui soba pase Pel sg: 

) e issuing of rations, stole cattl 

Indians, and held back ee ee 
, ack stores of supplies, selling them 

unscrupulous others and pocketing the money. is 

The Indian Bureau in Washington finally relieved him of his 
position, but it was too late. The harm had already been done 

A year before, a Piute medicine man named Wavoka had a 
vision in the Northern Plains of Nevada (Pyramid Lake) and the 
Ghost Dance was introduced. Shortly afterwards, the Indians at 
San Carlos adopted it. 

Nockay-del-klinne, a White Mountain Apache, came forth with 
his own version of this new religion. His doctrine promised the 
resurrection of all ancestral Indians, dead warriors and relatives, 
and the restoration of land stolen from Indian people. Nockay-del- 
klinne envisioned the death and removal of all white men from 


their sacred homeland by the time the corn grew tall. 
Ten years earlier, Nockay-del-klinne had been sent on a peace 
and conferred with President Grant. 


mission to Washington, 

Although only in his twenties, this young Apache was a man of 

some influence and considered a man of peace. Upon his return, 

he enlisted as an Apache scout, and was one of the first such scouts 
k down hostile Indians. 


used by General Crook to trac 
In 1881, just before being relieved of his Indian agency control 
- the corrupt Agent Tiffany informed Col. Eugene A. Carr, com- 

, that Nockay-del-klinne was to 


t t Fort Apache 
mander of troop! & Py killed if he showed any signs © 


resistance. This Ghost aa he 
; ft Fort Apacne wit 
5a Cian, a ee 
Their destination sbi ates - 
bring back to Fort Apache, this young Tae, 
This religion was particularly alarming becaus OS ae 
traditionally hostile bands of Indians were dancing onothat this 
- together. Th e soldiers 
dance would incite another males : 
There are two versions of wha J arts. 
version and the Indians’ version. Arcot a army fep 
Nockay-del-klinne agreed to come peacelully 
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: By 


Doctor William Henry Corbusier, 


es a € “ 
. ’ .f a > ey * 


Captain Deane Monahan, Co. G, 3rd 


j Verde 
Medical Department, U.S. Army. Cavalry who served at Camp 
In full dress uniform in 1875. from July 1870 to December 1871. 
Photo taken in 1882. 


Standing left to right: 
Second Lieutenant 
William Baird (served at 
Camp Verde 1877-1880), 
Captain W.H. Hanna, 
civilian guide Charlie 
DuPont. Seated left to 
right: Dr. Oldmixon * 
Apache scout, Dick Baily 
brother of Lt. Baily, 
Photo taken in 1875, 
*George S. Oldmixon was a 
Contract Surgeon Sor the Army 
in Arizona from 1875 to 1880, 
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ing and pleadi 
ores that a ivenin Hentie art of the soldiers, Th 
wikiup and dragged the yen Pdi into odkay dat version 
enraging the assembled Indians, Nockay-deliy wie Ms ar 
“Kline was then put 
put 


under guard in a tent. 

The troopers and their entou 
the Indian encampment. Sergeai - made camp around 0 

a ad-Shot onto 

Apache Scout, asked permission of his of » 4 White Mountain 
‘Joser to the Indian campsite, because ficer to move his Scouts 
designated area. Suddenly, after the hat Posed ant hills in thei 
Indian camp, Sgt. Dead Shot let out a a an h moved closer to the 
scouts started firing into the soldier’s cam oop. He and his fellow 
and horror of the soldiers. Capt. Henti th much to the surprise 
Indians of humiliating their medicine Bi sitonr ee ee 
in the back. The guards near the horses and - act gta 
killed instantly, and the herd driven off Stine Mines were 
to Captain Henti en off by the Indians. In addition 
ee a am a 1g total of five troopers were killed and three 

When the firing started, the Sergeant uardi -del-kli 
did as he had been ordered by Gen. ean cea ae 
medicine man in the head. Nokay-del-klinne did not die im- 
mediately, and tried to crawl from the tent. This time, the troop 
bugler, seeing him trying to escape, shot him again in the head. 
This shot was fatal. Other witnesses say that a seargant grabbed 
an ax and decapitated Nokay-del-klinne. The fighting continued 
until nightfall, after which the troopers buried their dead, five in 
number. The bodies of 18 Indians including Nokay-del-klinne, his 
wife and six of the betraying White Mountain Apache Scouts, were 
left lying on the ground. re . 

The Cibicue Mutiny provoked a whole new uprising. Raids 
continued against settlers and soldiers alike. Eventually, arrests were 
made of some of the White Mountain Apache Scouts who were 


involved in the Cibicue Mutiny. . 
In March of 1882, three White Mountain Apache Scouts: Sgt. 
Dead-Shot, Skippy; and Dandy Jim, were found guilty a trees 
They were publicly rt Grant. Out of grief, See en 
Shot’s wife, it is reported, herself from a tree at aah a 
that same day. As far as the military command re Mountain 
Carr had not used good judgment in engaging adicine man. 


Scouts to help him arrest a ite 


Just before they were hanged, t 
on the attending priest and commanding or ratael 
mysteriously of what seemed to be natural caus 


BATTLE OF BIG DRY WASH 

The Battle of Big Dry Wash, took place almost 8 ye ee 
Cibicue Mutiny, and was 4 irect sult of He qa small contingent 
Mountain Scouts involved in that mutiny, joine 


eee 
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-tio-tish. Their bloog 
de named Nan-tio 
of Apaches et come to a violent end in a remote canyon of the 
escapade wou 


im. he two d 

Mogollon pe command returned to haa : ng abe tha dines 

When the a tiny, they found that word had sp B d Indi 
the famous muti hich e man, Nokay-del-klinne. Enraged [n ians 
of the beloved a ath again. Renegades by the hundreds fled the 
went on the Kay best a relentless series of raids against CiVilians 
reservation an like. Almost immediately, 11 troopers and seven 
een, teats farmers and ranchers, were massacred within 
civilians, mostly 
pens Ot the tnoeent Valley had enjoyed relative peace, 

ne 45 evens tas toate Hea ordered to be abandoned 
eens of 1880. The more than 200 poeple who had settleq 
in the Verde Valley hated to see the troopers go and even protested 
Be Micchor the troopers were sent north to fight the Plains Indians, 
The post was not closed until July 1881. It was reactivated three 
months later due to the events at Cibicue and San Carlos. Fort Verde 


was re-garrisoned on October 26, 1881, abandoned again March 10, 
1882 and re-garrisoned July 26, 1882. 


Apaches, 
ades, including Indian Scout 


cavalry, and two companies of Indian Scouts. The following troops 
were immediately Called to duty 


WHIPPLE BARRAC 


left Whipple Barracks with 
H, 3rd Cavalry, /B 


rsuit of 
Nan-tio-tish. When he pushed on in pu 


SORT APACHE: Maj. AW. Evans, 3rd. Cav., left Fort Apache 


with Troop E, 3rd Cav. (Lts. Hard 

(Capt. King * Lt. Johnson); Compan and Johnson) D, 3rd Cay 

B, 6th Cav. (Capt. Kramer and Lt. Cruse): a (Li, ¢ 

Abbott and Lt. con Also Lt. Dodd, Scout K 6th Cay, (Capt. 

and Company B accompanied the above na Cogh, four Scouts 
The hero, one of many, was Capt chntiee companies, 


m at Rye Creek. They 
m. It was on 
| of Chaffee, 


Evans sent a patrol forward to bri 

Chaffee related that the hostiles were nie Nn ree 
d : ea 
oi san they had discovered the white horses ridden by his 

Maj. Evans instructed Chaffee at daylight 
and that he would follow with his a oe eee possi 
advised him that Lt. Converse’s white horse troop would be placed 
in front of his column to possibly mislead the Indians into thinking 
only Chaffee’s single troop was chasing them. 

Nan-tio-tish took the bait. He never realized he was being pursued 
by all these different columns. He thought his only threat was the 
forty white horse contingent that he planned to ambush - this was 
his fatal mistake. He delayed leaving his camp at “General Springs” 
until he could see the pursuing column of white horses advancing 
in the canyon below the Mogollon Rim. 

When Chaffee reached General Spring Camp, he left a note for 
Maj. Evans to send Lt. Converse’s troopers to reinforce him as 
soon as possible. About eight miles north of General Springs, where 
Nan-tio-tish planned his ambush, the trail descends 800 feet into 
the almost vertical canyon of Big Dry Wash. The Indians barricaded 
themselves behind rocks in order to guard the trail up from the 
wash. At this point, the canyon is a little over 700 yards in width. 
This planned ambush was discovered by Apache Scouts, and they 
warned Chaffee in time to avoid a disaster. 

the high mesa of the 


This engagement was to be fought on 
Mogollon Rim, set in an area with no shrubbery oF underbrush, 


but thick with large pine trees. The crossing point in this canyot 
was held by the Salsa and their fire covered every foot of trail 


coming up or going ce is 
Chaffee dismoun is troops on te st 

At this very moment, Lt. Converse, with his all white caer 

dismounted and began firing across the Sa faoed was suI- 

thinking this group numbering 40 was all that : a0 with stil 

prised to learn that the troops numbered more tha 

more to come. ; rrived with four 
A few hours later, around 3 p.m., Mal ‘Lidians. Chafiee repo 


more troops, without the knowledge of the 
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j. Id hi 
amazed when Maj. Evans told him 
w his senior officer 80" Nit © as he felingttished his higher rank 
to continue his ge d them - it’s your battle - proceed as yoy 
1 Tienda Mia), Bvana dismounted on a he horton ee hundred 
lanned.” im, unseen by the hostiles. 
wd from the alsa neileted Lts. Cruse and Kramer, Troop E. 
Chaffee og with Lt. West commanding, to proceed in 
plus his own 1100p He ordered Al Sieber’s Indian Scouts to 20 
an easterly aa aha flank the enemy to the right. Lt. Converse 
ia ia waly Hie across the canyon. Indian Scouts under Lt. 
kept up "4 d Cay. plus Lts. Hardy and Johnson of the 3rd. Cav. 
Site an anon and Lt. Hobson, Troop K, 6th Cav. were sent westerly 
Capt. the canyon and then were instructed to head Cast to outflank 
ae from the left, thereby preventing their escape. A small 
Aital of men were left to guard horses and protect the pack train 
snc the Indians filtered through the defenses. The troops com- 


manded by Lt. Converse held the point, in case the hostiles tried 
to slip past the chasm. 


Sieber’s Scouts reported, “right 
in the middle of the fight, one of the Scouts saw two of his brothers 
and his father with the hostiles. H 


e threw down his gun and ran 
in. Al Sieber called out for him 


hot comply, so Sieber raised his rifle, fired, an 
in the back of the head.” 


Against Al Sieber’s advise, the young Lt. Cruse, with his 
Seasoned Scouts, cha 


a day of slaughter. A raging storm swept out of 
the west the next day and 


prevented a continuation of the carnage. 
An Indian Scout called it the heaviest rain storm and hail he had 
ever seen. According to Lt. West, it was so miserable and paralyzing 
that “Maj. Chaffee £0t so cold and wet he had to stop swearing. 

____Under the Cover of darkness and the storm, the hostiles who 
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were wounded and were able t ; 

across the reservation line satis Otis did so, making the; 
from Camp Verde via Crook’s Trail eS away. Troopers sie, Way 
ing day, “much out of temper,” he arrived at daylight the rs Came 

The following day - details Were a they missed the ollow: 
hunting the wounded. They esantedns & looking for bot a 
wounded. It was presumed that man Neat hostiles with ae 
concealed in cracks and Crevices af the ers lay dead, their bodies 
learned that many Indians died later f € rocky formations. It was 
battle. ; rom wounds received in the 

Lt. Hodgson, head of a patr 
hostiles had been, heard Sadie ta an area where the 
while investigating, the troopers were mh Ty sirpelengr ss 
smoke arose from behind a large boulder. ou fired upon. Gun 
of the shots. The soldiers took cover and 0} el Jae chpeaines 
continued firing for a few minutes, but otine: Ee oe 
and discovered a young Indian rial short Iavearsa re 
prone on the ground. She shielded her six “tneti-old i hil 
drawing her knife. She attacked the soldiers who finally jee 
powered her and took her gun and knife. Three bullets svasll at 
was left, the empty cartridges scattered beside her. 

The young woman’s leg had been shattered by a bullet. A make- 
shift stretcher was made and she was transferred for two hours on 
a tedious decent down the canyon wall to the soldiers’ camp. She 
must have suffered terribly, but never a groan was heard, nor did 
she cry out when an Army doctor later amputated her leg without 


anesthesia. 

The Battle of Big Dry Wash was the final major battle between 
Apaches and Troops in Arizona. Nan-tio-tish was killed and the 
question arises, what would Cochise, Geronimo, Victorio have done 


under the same circumstances that faced this renegade warrior? 
Of the soldiers w battle, one Indian 


Scout and one soldier we 
men were wounded. Company 


casuality toll. 


THE DEMISE OF GERONIMO 


Because of the Cibicue Mutiny anc 
General Crook was called back to Arizona. 


and the subsequent uprising, 
He left San Bernar- 


amed freely bac and 


hot pursuit of hostiles. This, he believ 
Mexico’s 


of these renegades, who up t0 this time, T° 
forth from one nation to another to their sanctuary 1n 
Sierra Madres Mountains. 


—_—_— 
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id indeed bring about the surrender of 
ime fa ek ope Pee Chato, Nitta, Loco and the most 

e ° 
Meron aca familiar scenario developed - the first night 

ely Neco and the others had been returned to the San Carlos 
a orien Geronimo got drunk, and away he went. Nana, Chato 
snibthelt followers left with him. As a result, Crook came under 
severe criticism from General Sheridan in Washington. Crook 
tendered his resignation. It was accepted. . 

General Nelson Miles was assigned to replace him. Upon taking 
command, and not having the faith that Crook had regardin 
Indian Scouts, Miles dismissed most of them and replaced them 
with 5,000 white troopers. . 

Now we have an assembly of 5,000 troops, being called upon 
to destroy Geronimo and his enormous force of 38 renegades, 
Without using the Indian Scout Service, it took Miles 15 months 
to accomplish this feat. 

One of his first efforts was to set up 30 helio 


those bands, to a Florida prison. Among them imo’ 
pa p g was Geronimo’s 


Although General Miles took full credit for the fj 
Geronimo, in actuality it was Li © tinal capture of 


Geronimo’s rep 
rzona. 


: carving bows and arr 
quoted as Saying, 
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e bragged that it took 5,000 . 
an ed his 38 followers. oan 

Geronimo died of pneumonia follow; 
falling out of a wagon in a shallow po 
the mud. 


A SOLDIER’S STORY 


Cpl. Cyrus Milner, Co. A, 5th U.S. Cavalry, Camp Verde, A.T. 1873 


During his enlistment, Cyrus Milner w 
er one rote lette 
Amelia Milner. The following is a letter written i cousin 
si spelling, tenet run and grammar are the soldier’s The 
etter was contributed by Catherine B. B . 
State Park: owen to the Fort Verde 


“Dear cousin; 

_ As Ihave been osc fo telat hrs (30) day ou il hav 
. ; g sooner. We have been on the war path since 

the first of oct and have only captured on Indian and he was a very little 

fellow I guess about four years old. 

“He is in the possession of Let. Woodson our present company 
commander. Other companies of my regiment have had better success. 
3 of them G.H. and L. surrounded a rancheria last week and killed 
ee and captured twenty-five squaws and papooses K. co. killed 
eight. 

“The fifth cavalry has the name of having killed more Indians since 

they have been in the Territory then any other regiment that was ever 
ent Christmus and New Year 

h and it rained and snowed by 

nt out on foot to scout a creek 

out any thing to eat and when 

they had moved camp four miles 


rther (the Leut. & part of the compan had been left in camp) so that 
Fe alle sain h ‘a very little water we growled 


it made 34 miles on aam stomach an 
rnaeh t the most of us could be heard 
ur lives or 


S 15 months to finally Capture 


ne ye Stupor, after 
OF water, face down in 


tierd either 

“‘Newyears day I receaved permission from Le WO clked 
hunting So away I went with only one man with me We ae ; Y vindian 
about five miles from camp when I discovered a ae rh eporied "0 
signs some of them made the same day so went er to the place I 
the Leut and he sent out ten men when we ran hea d first 
found the trail and followed it about two miles W ee iust left about 
into a indian rancheree of about six huts the indians e “iil burning an 
five or ten minutes before we arrived their fires Wel" as I perfer 
the huts had deer meat in them some of the men o : 
my own cooking to that of an indian I did not nau ge. 

om your COUSIN 

As soee Cyrus Milner 


CO A US. Cav 
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ai ape ost forgotten to tell you that I have been promoted I was made 
OlThada 


in 72 and as 1 am the first on the 
Corporal the fi ¥ helt tne chow sargents transfered to the General 
list of corpora ah be made sergent in a few days I was glad that was 
service I expec of my relations had a fashion of saying that I would be 
se ha pipdile and I can show them that Im at least a good Soldier 
sa id of th . it shots in the company and the men would rather 20 
sth me into danger than with an officer dbl d presétve + 

But I must bid you good by and may God bless an Pp you 


ine Bowen best describes Cyrus Milner as aman of slight 
bald’ Ave five inches tall with light complexion, light hair 
and blue eyes. Until he enlisted in the U.S. Cav. on October 26, 
1868 at Carlisle Barracks, PA., he lived at Port Deposit, Cecil 
County Maryland, where he was a farmer. It is interesting that 
Cyrus would choose military service since he was born of Quaker 
stock. 

Cyrus stated in one of his letters that he loved to read, and that 
was his undoing on one occasion. His enlistments were relatively 
uneventful except for GENERAL COURT MARTIAL Proceedings 
against him. The Board sat on November 16, 1869 at Fort Russell , 
Wyoming Territory. The charge was read, “Neglect of duty, to the 
Prejudice of good order and military discipline.” 

One of the two prisoners who Cyrus was guarding escaped while 
Milner “was reading a book.” He was found guilty and sentenced 


to five months of hard labor and forfeiture of $10 of his Pay per 
month for the same period. 

When Co. A. 5th Cay. arrived at Camp Verde on May 5, 1872, 
Cyrus B. Milner was wit 


h the unit. He described his duty there 
in letters written to hj 


4 period of approxi 


was dead, Scalped , stripped 
Were never found, and h 
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in 1872, young Milner wrote sayin 

an Indian - it’s ironic that he met tie death fee ite 

he didn’t want to kill. ose he confessed 
It was men like Cyrus Milner who m 

Their dedication and loyalty to their ore er my. 

service to their country, made them unsung heroes Half of it ead 

troops that served on the frontier between 1866 and 1891 : ded 

up disabled to a greater or lessor degree by wounds or hee i 

curred during their army service. an’ 
Lest we never forget, many gave 

their lives to their country for just 


$13 a month. 


Delchay (Red Ant) wearing war cap with 
brass tacks and Eagle feathers, and of 
course ever present earring in his right ear. 
(Photo of bronze sculpture by Bob Piercy) 


bi] 
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hice aie een aay 


am 


= Y j - _ - = ner ” nied by Apache 
General George Crook on his favorite mule ‘Apache and aconnp™ 


scouts, tours San Carlos in the 1880s. [FVSP] 
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© Major Settlements 
A Cattle Ranching: 1) Kin 
Indian/ Military Skirmi 


@ Military Posts 


g Woolsey, 2) William Wingfield, 3) Pleasant Valley. 


Shs: 1) Cibeque, 2) Battle of Big Dry Wash, 
3) Turret Peak, 4) Fort Apache 
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